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*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, heretofore 
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with the paper wil! procure its transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
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but will be removed, at a future date, to15th and Race Streets. 
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Fleming ; and Nathan Moore, Grampian Hills, Penna. 
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RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and. Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINcIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


Mé4PLewoop INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. | 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S742 THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, . 
; EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


([EACHER WANTED FOR A FRIENDS’ 
school. Address, with reference, Elizabeth E. Hart, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


PRIENDS ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust cust Valley, Long Isla Long Island, N.Y. mk. 


ANNA W. BARNARD’S TRAINING % CLASS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN PEACHERS, open Oct. 5th. 1885. 205 N. 
35th St., West Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
na Moderate prices. 





LPHIGH AND SCH UYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuiLa J. LinvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


Fo SALE. —ONE OF “THE FINEST FT VE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t.} Phila. 


A FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN THE NORTHERN 
part of the City, will take a few young lady students as 
boarders. Home instruction in various branches will be given if 
desired. Reference Given. 
Address M. B. Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Fro WERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
fifty-sixthSannual display. Horticultural Hall, Broad Street. 
Opens Tuesday, October 6,8 P.M. Wednesday,10 A. M. Thurs- 
day,10 A. M. Closes Friday, 10 P. M. Music every evening. 
Tickets, 25 cents. Membership Tickets, good for one year, $3. 


FRIENDS IN NEED OF DOMESTIC SERVICE 
if willing to take a woman with her babe, can find at the 
Maternity Hospital, 734 South 10th St., Philadelphia, the very best 
of help at, of course, a low rate of wages. 
Any desired information will be most gratefully given by the 
Matron or resident Physician at the Hospital, or by letter to 
Rache) C. Baker, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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M ON TGOMER Y co UNTY MILK, —H ORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 
E. B. WEBSTER. 





j844¢e G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER —HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 


| to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 





Bua H. SCHOFIELD. —AR TIS T.— POR- 


traits in Crayon. Orders received for China Painting, 
Oil, Water Colors, ete. Lessons given in the above branches. 
STUDIO, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Room 40—Elevator. 


JpXPERT ACCOUNTING. 
Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 

Trusts SOLICITED. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 
Hicks & Dickey. 

JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street. 


Mon TGOMER Y CO UN TY MILK.—CONSHO- 
- hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
7ANTED INA FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN 1 THE 


country a middle aged woman as working housekeeper, 
four in family. 





Address, JOSHUA P. KIRK 


Glenolden, Del. Co., Pa. 


-L.& RL. TYSON, 


No. 243 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Staple Trimmings, Zephyrs, Crewels, and yarns of the best 
quality. Wool and Cotton Waddings of best makes. Embroidery 
and knitting silks, and Marshall’s Thread. Fine knit goods on 
hand and made to order. Ladies’ and Children’s under-clothing. 
Quilting Friends’ caps, and plain dresses made to order. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE 
M. H. GARRETT, 


Snir. oer, Pa. 


“THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


rt EDITORS, 














TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘'I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.”’ 

‘*I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 


mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


ORD, for th erring thought 
Not into evil wrought ; 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still: 
For the heart from itself kept 
Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer: ~ 
For pain, death, sorrow sent 
Unto our chastisement; 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


—W. D. Howells. 


SERMON AT WEST CHESTER MEETING. 
By Lypra H. Prick, TENTH MONTH 3D, 1885.1 





OW are we, or shall we be, saved from sin? Is 
there any other way, my friends, than by obe- 
dience to the light which makes manifest in our own 
souls? That obedience shall keep pace with the 
light and knowledge which we have received. What 
is sin to one person may not be such to another, at 
least in different ages. I have remembered during 
the silence the sacrifice which Abraham felt required 
to offer in the day in which he lived. Now we can 
not conceive of his Heavenly Father requiring such 
sacrifices. We know that it would be sin for usin 
this day to make such offerings or sacrifices, to take 
the life of a beloved child or any living being. Even 
to destroy animal life without a purpose we know to 
be wrong. But we will remember that in that day 
it was considered necessary to make sacrifices and 
burnt offerings of animals and even human lives, to 
please the Lord or appease His wrath. Not having a 
higher conception of the divine will, and feeling de- 
sirous of doing right, to stand acceptable in the di- 
vine sight, there was some great offering conceived 
of. The greatest sacrifice that could be made was to 
give up his beloved son. So this dwelt with him un- 
til he felt it was the divine command. He thought 
it was righteousness ; we cannot judge him otherwise, 
because he acted from the standpoint from which he 
knew and understood the divine will; and was en- 
deavoring to do that which was right. But he was 


1Froma stenographic report made for the West Chester Repub- 
lican. 
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spared from making the sacrifice because his heart 
was in the right and he desired to do right. 

But while we believe that the same light was 
shining then that shineth now, we comprehend, as we 
turn back over the pages of history, that it has shone 
deeper and deeper, and that there has been a more 
intelligent invitation to receive it from generation 
to generation. Even though men have not minded 
this light, have not obeyed it, yet has it been shin- 
ing. Now during all these early ages there were 
prophets, wise men, who desired to be found accept- 
able and doing righteousness; like unto Isaiah, who 
understood that the divine requirement did not lay 
in the way of burnt offerings, and felt that the di- 
vine language was contrary to these things, and that 
they should be no more offered unto Him, 

If we are to turn away from these things, we must 
lift up our minds and spirits toa more firm founda- 
tion, and seek to know the divine will more thor- 
oughly, and put away evil; cease to do evil and learn 
to do well. This was the sacrifice that was required 
in that day, and is still the same that is required to- 
day. He wanted them to wash and become clean. 
This was, figuratively speaking, in spirit. That 
though their sins might be as scarlet, they should 
be white as wool; as white as snow. Not that sin 
and evil may become so; but wheresin had abounded, 
good and truth should much more abound; where 
there had been impurity, there should be purity, 
like unto wool and snow. This isto be through the 
putting away of evil, learning to do well. And yet 
the command was given in olden time to get wis- 
dom, understanding and knowledge, so that when 
this light shone, there would be a foundation on 
which to act, that it should not end’ merely in ig- 
norance and superstition. It did not find open chan- 
nels in those early days. Then they lived merely 
upon the tradition of the past, and did not seek to 
know Jesus as the son of God, or worship God as a 
spirit, and not the great Jehovah, the God of War, 
whom they stood in fear of, and felt that they must 
continue to do something to appease his wrath. 

Not so do we learn the lesson of life to-day. 
How thankful we should be for the growth and ad- 
vancement of intelligence and understanding. We 
are to make an addition from time to time, to add 
te our knowledge, to get wisdom, to add patience, 
and temperance, and godliness, and brotherly kind- 
nsas, so that we can dwell together in life like child- 
ren and of one Father. 
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Now how are we to be free from sin? Is there 
any other way, dear children and dear friends, but 
by seeking to know the divine will and then to doit? 
This divine will likens unto the knowledge which we 
have received, the light that makes manifest unto 
us, that we may yield cheerful and implicit obedi- 
ence to all that is made known. This has always 
saved in the past; it saves in the present; and will 
save us evermore. Jesus said he came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners, unto repentance ; to save men 
from their sins. Now my friends is there one of us 
present here to-day that would not desire to save 
men from their sins, and save ourselves from sins, 
and desire, in a practical manner, to serve his Heav- 
enly Father and mankind? As Jesus felt that his 
mission was to call all men unto righteousness and to 
do his Father’s will, so shall we, just so far as we en- 
joy the spirit of his love ; as we are inspired by good 
and true and prayerful desires to be found filling our 
measure of usefulness, be doing our duty to God and 
our fellow men. I believe there is not one of us but 
will desire, deep down in our hearts, to save men 
and women from sin. 

How shall we do so? In the first place it must 
be by the true example of living righteously our- 
selves ; to unselfishly be willing to make sacrifices; 
intelligent sacrifices ; wherein no one is injured, but 
helped and blessed thereby. If any one is the loser 
it will be ourselves, but not in any way that tends to 
harm, but rather to help us in the true course of 
righteous living. Taking thought for others and plac- 
ing ourselves in their stead ; putting our light where 
it could be seen and not under the bushel ; acting 
honestly in all our transactions on every side of life, 
are good examples of righteous living. 

And then a word of counsel, not by those who 
may be called preachers, is the greatest good always 
accomplished, because there may be those who are 
not thus titled, who may do more good in the world 
than many who are. But by being truly humble 
and watchful and desirous to speak a word just at 
the right time and in the right spirit, notwithstand- 
ing the fear of man whose breath is in his nostrils, to 
always carry with us the sense of responsibility and 
accountability for the gifts conferred upon us, that 
which we have received of knowledge regarding the 
better welfare of mankind, and endeavoring to carry 
out that knowledge and light unto others; shall we 
remove the obstacles from the channels through 
which the light of righteousness may shine. Let us 
remember to remove the obstructions of superstition, 
bigotry and prejudice. Protection against these is 
one of the ways we have of saving men from their 
sins. 

You may all do it, my friends, according to the 
measure of the light that you have. It may be com- 
pared to a little taper or it may come to be a brilliant 
light, like the stars in the firmanent. There those 
stupendous bodies, the planets, give forth their light 
so brightly that, to the vision, all others are very 
meagre, but the little star sheds its light just as sure- 
ly as the greater luminary. They hold their places 
on high and fulfil their mission, each one in its given 
place and proper manner, not one interfering with 





the other. So shall weeach shed our little light, and 
be glad and thankful that we can do it; do it for the 
good of others. I believe that this is the very same 
nature, or conferred power, that Jesus had. He had 
it ina larger measure; we haveit in our measure. He 
came tosave people from sin, through his perfect, beau- 
tiful and faithful life, just as we may help to doit by 
our faithfulness, by our confidence and by our example. 
But my friends, if we only could come, more and more, 
to understand the individual responsibility of every 
act, we could do more good. Nomancansave his broth- 
er without divine help, but he can be instrumental 
in doing it. Salvation itself must come from the 
Father but our instrumentality may consist in lead- 
ing men to the Father; in showing them the way. 
But there isa great Teacher who taught as man never 
taught. Jesus called the people in his day to the 
Father. It seemed to be his mission to teach men to 
call upon their Father ; not a far off, austere, and un- 
forgiving Father, but one of tendernessand love. His 
mission was not to stand between us and an unfor- 
giving and hard hearted Father, but to draw us to 
him, that we might enjoy his sympathy and his love. 
How earnest suck teachings. Oh, that the children 
of men might all come to realize that there is no need 
for any mediator: but that all of us may ap- 
proach the Father, and feel that he is in the spirit, a 
God of love. Through the teachings of Jesus and the 
instrumentalities of their blessed influence over man- 
kind, we are coming closer and closer to the Father 
year by year. We feel to almost clasp his hand, and 
yet we cannot, but the light does not grow dim, be- 
cause we realize that he is still our Father, and is very 
near unto us, and although he is a spirit, and we but 
mortals, he is always present, and that sooner or later 
we shall be unclothed of flesh, that our spirits may 
commune with the Father of spirits and be added to 
him. 

I believe this is no myth, but areality. I know 
that some seem to have more of this spiritual life than 
others, but be not discouraged because you do not 
feel it, do not realize it. But believe that the Father 
is just as near to you asto others. If you are seeking 
for him, rest assured he understands all our different 
organizations. He loves the children who feel that 
He is far off, just as well as He loves those who feel 
that Heis near. He isthe God ofall; He compre- 
hends every seeking mind, even though they speak 
a language which we cannot comprehend. He has 
an all comprehending and infinite mind. Oh, if we 
could only feel this and know that no danger can ever 
come to us, save that which comes from our own do- 
ing through disobedience ; and if wedo His will, we 
are doing well; are acting acceptably in his sight. 
Angels can do no more. 

We must not sit in judgment over others; our 
Father would not have us do so, simply because they 
do not see just as we see. We should leave the judg- 
ment unto him. How beautiful would be our rela- 
tions here in this earthly life,if we only thus made 
way for other lights than our own. How very 
different, my friends, have been our early associa- 
tions, training and education ; our surroundings, and 
the influences of friends. We should have compas- 



































sion. We should be watchful over the children now. 
We see how much better our children would 
have been if we had only been more watchful, if we 
had been desirous of living nearer our Heavenly 
Father, instead of living for a selfish purpose, and de- 
siring all good things for ourselves. We should re- 
member our responsibilities and guard well the lives 
of our children. Can we not see how their lives may 
be blessed through the faithfulness of their parents. 
Now are we to make no account of all these 
things? Shall we not learn, and shall we not to-day 
endeavor to live nearer to the Lord, to let our light 
shine and help others to live truer and nobler lives ? 
At the same time that we are keeping ourselves from 
sin, we are keeping others from it, and I know of no 
other way by which men and women and children 
can ever be saved from sin, but by learning this; by 
learning to put away evil; by washing and being 
made clean; by more intelligent living: by knowing 
‘and doing that which shall make them free; free 
from the bondage of the flesh and also the customs of 
the world. At this time there are so many privi- 
leges, so much of experience brought to bear, how fa- 
vored we should feel. We can better comprehend 
the responsibilities of life. Those who come upon 
the stage of action in the coming generation, should 
do their work better than we have done it. They 
should remember that a greater responsibility rests 
with them, because there is more knowledge. Obey 
then this light, live up to the knowledge that has 
been imparted and we shall be saved, and it will help 
to save the children, and they shall live to make 
greater advancement. There are some people who 
say that the world is worse to-day than it ever was. 
If it is so, (but I can scarcely believe that it is) then 
I firmly believe there is more truth and goodness 
than there ever was before, and that in coming gen- 
erations it will prevail more than it does to-day. And 
I firmly believe also, that there must be advance- 
ment, that truth is mighty and will prevail, and the 
general standard of morality will become higher. 
There is a mighty conflict between good and evil, but 
good must and willtriumph. Let us help to make 
thistriumph. It is an individual work. It rests 
with you, young men and young women, what the 
coming time shall be, and whether or not the spread 
of evil shall be arrested. You may be a power for 
good, a centre of light in your neighborhood if you 
only live according to the light that makes manifest. 
Others will be attracted by your light. Asa nucleus 
they will gather around you, and the influence will 
spread until we know not whereit will end. All will 
be virtue, goodness; all temperance. Oh, let us set 
the example of temperance, and do away with that 
poison which can only injure and destroy, and there- 
by bless ourselves and others, even unto coming gen- 
erations. 


Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest 
to be ashamed ; never utter a word for which thou 
wouldst have to ask God’s pardon.—Persian. 





Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AUTHORS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 


HE story, or the poem, that pleases us,—that 
reaches after and discovers our springs of 
thought and feeling, and turns them into channels 
bordered by sweetness and beauty, cannot fail to 
leave the aroma of its influence upon the heart and 
the affections for all time. We instinctively ascribe 
to the author the same emotions and aspirations 
that his words have awakened in ourselves, and if, 
on more intimate acquaintance, we find the warmth 
and color of the book are the reflection of his inner 
self, there is a bond of sympathy and interest at once 
established between us. No author, that is not im- 
bued with the spirit of his theme, can ever take that 
hold upon the reader that should be the aim of all 
true effort; and no book is worthy the time con- 
sumed in its perusal that does not add to the general 
stock of knowledge, or lead on to higher levels of 
best endeavor. 

The books that do us good must have their origin 
in minds that are pure and true; we cannot too 
strongly emphasize this thought. Remember these 
words of an apostle, “ Doth the fountain send forth 
from the same opening sweet water and bitter?” and 
again, this lesson from the lips of the Master, “Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
The fountain that refreshes must be limpid and 
sweet. The heart that unlocks its treasury of fact or 
allegory must disclose only the riches that endure. 
And the lessons of life thus presented, whether of 
personal narrative or from the wider range of fiction, 
must have a definite purpose that carries with it a 
conviction of sincerity, 

Authorship, so far as it deals with the incidents 
and occurrences of individual life, is successful in 
proportion to the power the author has of putting 
himself in the place of those whose life-experiences 
he seeks to present to the reader, and it is his power 
to do this effectively, that gives to his book its chief 
attraction. Our individual experiences are like the 
songs which are set to music. The scale of musical 
sounds has its highest andits lowest notes; between 
these, are produced all the gradations of harmony 
and all the jarring tones of discord. The measure 
and the arrangement, or the lack of these, mark the 
differences; and what a range and latitude of ex- 
pression they are capable of! It is the same with 
human life. All are endowed with similar gifts and 
have corresponding likes and dislikes,—our hopes 
and aspirations have the same origin, our fears and 
our doubt are a common heritage. + It is the rela- 
tive place and share that each sustains to the 
other which produces the apparently endless va- 
riety, so that it may be said with truth, there are no | 
two precisely alike. The author who would be true | 
to that which he knows, must present those phases 
of life that have become his through experience or 
sympathy, and the truth of what is written is veri- 
fied when the reader finds his own thought or feel- 
ing portrayed, and that which he can corroborate and 
bear testimony to opens the way to lines of thought 
heretofore unfamiliar. 
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The power for true and helpful teaching that lies 
within the realm of the imaginary is very great, and 
its boundaries are widening with the progress of the 
race. The lessons that fell from the lips of Jesus 
found ready entrance into the hearts of the listening 
multitudes, as he drew point and application from 
the sentient life around him. The story of Dives 
and Lazarus, of him who had “ much goods for many 
years,” and of the unjust steward, are life pictures as 
vivid and real now as when they were given forth, 
eighteen centuries ago. 

We may notagree with the author in his estimate of 
the quality and value of that which he portrays, we 
may differ widely respecting the varying shades of 
thoughts and feeling that give tone to the inner life, 
yet there must be no doubt concerning that inner life 
or the hold it has upon his own best self. Upon this 
one point the artist who draws pen pictures of what 
men and women feel and do in the ever shifting dra- 
ma of human life, must make no mistake. 

We cannot afford to miss the smallest ray that 
shines down upon us from the eternal source,—to 
disregard the faintest echo of the voice of good cheer 
and hope, that was and is, and will be forever, and for- 
ever the heart’s best solace. 

- The life-pictures that will be most helpful have an 
underlying basis of trust and confidence in the Pow- 
er that controls and regulates the universe. We can 
pass by much that is speculative and visionary as re- 
gards social and national questions. Most thinkers 
have their own sovereign balms for every ill that so- 
ciety is heir to, and these go for what they are worth, 
in the mind of every intelligent reader—but no in- 
fraction of that which is the best that has been 
reached by the civilization of the age, can be con- 
doned, nor any thought encouraged that if carried out 
in the smallest particular would subvert or set aside 
any enactment intended to uphold the purity and 
permanency of social life. 

Then there is a healthy moral and religious sen- 
timent to be encouraged by those who attempt to 
portray life as itis. Itisagreat mistake to place in 
our own or our friends’ hands books that make light of 
any obligation upon which the perpetuity of the best 
there is in living,is insured. Whatever upholds so- 
cial order and keeps inviolate those relations of home 
and family, through which all that is truest and most 
worthy of honoris developed, must have prominence ; 
nor is the picture true to reality without its shadows 
of wrong and hatred, but these may not beso hidden 
under the guise of some generous impulse, that the 
wrong will appear the less a wrong, or the hatred the 
less hateful. The true and the false may be compan- 
ions along the self-same journey, but the true must be 
so true that it will shame the false. 

There is a higher moral tone prevailing among the 
writers of fiction now than formerly, and the power 
of increasing the demand for a purer, healthier moral 
tone, in this line of authorship, lies with the authors 
themselves. Given ideals—types of what the race 
may become by patient persistent effort and unfal- 
tering trust—through there may be failures without 
number, the victory of achievement will be an incen- 
tive that, unconsciously to the individual, as he reads, 
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is shaping his thought and moulding his life into 
closer harmony with whatever is truest and best in 
human character. 


L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THREE PIONEER ABOLITIONISTS. 
N the spring of 1828, the National Philanthropist, a 
small weekly newspaper advocating temperance, 
issued in the city of Boston, was in the charge of 
William Lloyd Garrison ,a young journeyman printer, 
who had come from Newburyport to the city, a few 
months before. To Garrison’s boarding-house there 
came, one day,in the Third month, a stranger from 
the South. Garrison had never before seen him, but 
had known of him as the editor of a newspaper pub- 
lished in Baltimore, the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, and having estimated him by the vigor of his 
editorial articles, was somewhut disappointed at his 
small stature. He had expected “a Hercules in shape 
and size,” able to deal tremendous blows against op- 
pression, and he saw before him a slightly built, 
plainly if not poorly dressed little man, thin of 
voice and hard ot hearing. 

This visitor, however, notwithstanding his physi- 
cal deficiencies, was deeply in earnest. He was al- 
ready a veteran in his labors against Slavery. He 
had walked over most of the Union, exploring nine- 
teen of the twenty-four States that then composed 
it, and, distributing tracts, circulating his newspaper, 
laboring with all who would listen, holding meetings, 
organizing anti-slavery societies, getting up petitions, 
had made his journeys on foot, with but a pittance 
in his pocket, trusting in the excellence of his cause. 
To Hayti he had sailed, in the enthusiasm of a plan 
to colonize the American slaves on that island, and 
had returned to Baltimore to find his wife and her 
two new-born babies dead, his other children scat- 
tered, and his house desolate. 

This picturesque little man of forty, struggling to 
reform a nation, and grappling with an institution 
intrenched in the selfish interests of millions of peo- 
ple, was a “ Quaker,” named Benjamin Lundy. He 
was born at Handwich, (Sussex county), New Jersey, 
in 1789, and at nineteen went to Wheeling, Va., where 
he learned the trade ofa harness maker. In that 
town he witnessed the cruelties of the internal slave 
trade, and built up a life-time stock of pity for the 
poor black victims, who were driven in chained “ cof- 
fles’” from their Virginia homes to the tobacco and 
cotton lands of the South. “My heart,” he said, 
“was deeply grieved at the gross abomination; I 
heard the wail of the captive ; I felt his pang of dis- 
tress; and the iron entered my soul.” After learning 
his trade, he worked at it as a journeyman for a time 
and then married and settled at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
a few miles west of Wheeling, where by diligent in- 
dustry he accumulated some property. There he or- 
ganized an anti-slavery society, wrote an appeal to 
the philanthropists of the United States, and began 
his life-work of endeavor to bring about emancipa- 
tion. 

Not distant from his house at St. Clairsville, 
there was, at this time, (1817-18), another Friend, 
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scarcely less picturesque and remarkable than him- 
self. This was Charles Osborn, then beyond fifty, 
(he was born in 1765) a homely, plain man, a preacher 
of considerable power, (he was very “ Orthodox,” and 
afterward strongly opposed Elias Hicks) ; who had 
come to Ohio, at the opening of the winter of 1816-17, 
and had begun to print a newspaper called the Phil- 
anthropist, at Mount Pleasant. This paper, openly op- 
posed Slavery; Charles had established it for that 
purpose partially, if not entirely. He was a native 
of North Carolina,—-the son of Daniel and Margaret 
Osborn,—an@ about 1794 had removed from that State 
with his parents to Tennessee. There he appeared 
asa minister about 1806, and at different times, sub- 
sequently, he made religious visits to the East, (in- 
cluding Philadelphia). Living in the midst of slavery, 
he was one who saw its wickedness, and he began as 
early as 1814 to form associations for the relief of its 
victims, under the name of “ Manumission Societies,” 
and a little later, as already stated, he removed to 
Ohio, and started his paper. To it Benjamin Lundy 
contributed, and thus enlarged the scope of his opera- 
tions in behalf of Emancipation. 

Charles did not, however, long maintain his sheet. 
In 1819, giving up its issue, he removed from Mt. 
Pleasant to Wayne county, Indiana, and his young 
supporter, Benjamin Lundy, who had taken his stock 
of goods to St. Louis and sold them at a sacrifice,—the 
times being bad, in the frightful fall of prices after 
the inflation of the war,—and had returned on foot, 
100 miles, in winter, (1820-21) to join Charles in the 
newspaper enterprise, found himself broken in for- 
tune and without the opportunity of helping to sup- 
port the issue of the Philanthropist. 





But at the same moment still another voice was 


raised against Slavery. This was the Emancipator, a 
little newspaper that had begun to appear, in 1820, at 
Jonesboro, Tennessee. And this, too, was the work 
of a “Quaker,” by name Elihu Embree. To him 
must be accorded, says the recently published Life of 
Garrison, “the honor of publishing the first periodical 
in America, of which the one avowed object was op- 
position to Slavery,““—the assumption in this state- 
ment being that Charles Osborn’s paper had other 
objects than abolition. (Whether Elihu’s undertak- 
ing was the outgrowth of Charles’s Tennessee “ man- 
umission societies” is not known to the writer.) 
Elihu Embree, however, died a year or so after be- 
ginning his paper, so that its career covered buta 
few months, and upon hearing of this it was that 
Benjamin Lundy resolved to start at Mount Pleas- 
ant—always acentre of earnest philanthropic people— 
his own paper, the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
the first number of which appeared in the Seventh 
month, 1821. “ It was begun without a dollar of cap- 
ital, and with only six subscribers, and for a time 
Lundy walked a distance of twenty miles, each month, 
to get the paper printed, and returned with the edi- 
tion on his back.” Early in the following year, he 
removed the Genius to Greenville, Tennessee, through 
the urgency of Elihu Embree’s friends, and printed 
it on the press of the late Emancipator. “The untir- 
ing editor traveled half of the eight hundred miles 
thither on foot, his family following hima few months 














later. He remained there until 1824, learning the 
printer’s trade, so as to do his own work, and pub- 
lishing the only anti-slavery journal in the country.” 
In 1824, he removed his paper to Baltimore, con- 
vinced that his labors would be more influential from 
that point. 

This, then, was the thin little partly deaf man 
who reached Boston in 1828, and found Garrison 
arousing to the iniquity of Slavery. He represented 
in his own person ten years of agitation in behalf of 
Emancipation, and he may be placed with Charles 
Osborn and Elihu Embree, to form a group of the 
very earliest active Abolitionists—after the decay of 
the old anti-slavery societies, headed by Dr. Rush— 
all the three being Friends. 

H. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MERITS OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


I AM jealous of the honor of the fathers and motherg 

in our religious society and when they are unjust- 
ly assailed feel disposed to put in a word for them in- 
asmuch as they, having “ gone home,” cannot defend 
themselves from criticism. In this age when it is a 
fashionable folly to carp over their supposed short- 
comings under the guise of explaining the spirit that 
quickened them into action, it is not to be wondered 
that some may attempt to delineate what they have 
never experienced, and thus easily fall into error of 
judgment. 

On page 513, current volume of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL, the reviewer attempts to delineate the 
peculiarity of Friends at their rise without giving a 
view of the state, of society around them. Now, in re- 
gard to the use of the pronouns “ thou ” and “ thee”, it 
must be borne in mind that these were the common 
expressions from the gentry, so called, to persons of 
equal or lower grade, but not to those who were in 
rank above them. It was also incommon use among 
the working classes to their companions, and any 
who read the literary productions of the preceding 
age must have observed its general use. It was on 
account of the servility and hollow-heartedness of 
the use of you as well as its untruthfulness that made 
them rightly scrupulous in its application. 

In relation to dress, the original converts general- 
ly did not make any change but continued to wear 
such as was usual with the sober religious people. 
This was in marked contrast to the court, or foppish 
style of that day. The rule of Friends was (and is) 
utility, economy, and convenience. Remembering 
the truth that the “ useless trappings of a vain world,” 
would, if properly used, alleviate much of the suffer- 
ings of the poor, they could spare a ruffle or a button to 
buy a loaf for the hungry, hundreds of whom flocked 
to their meetings for bread. 

On the succeeding page our pretty writer accuses 
them of being “ often narrow.” May not the nar- 
rowness of vision probably be on the part of one who 
has little or no experience in the labor of toiling mil- 
lions, equally with ourselves the offspring of illimit- 
able goodness. There are very few things which if 
left alone are hurtful in themselves. Alcohol, one of 


the most potent enemies to human happiness, is a 
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gift, or perhaps I may more pertinently express my 
meaning, by saying a property that is present in al- 
mostevery gift of the divine hand, and nearly co-ex- 
tensive with life itself. But this does not justify the 
inebriate. Music will neither clothe the naked nor 
feed the hungry, and when we recur to the time 
needed to attain even a small degree of proficiency in 
it, with its unsatisfied craving for more, with the ter- 
rible cost of its drunkenness that renders it practica- 
ble only to the few and that at the expense of many, 
we can see that a very broad philanthropy led our 
progenitors to “bear testimony against its oppres- 
sions.” 

To charge Friends with being opposed to learning 
is a great misnomer. Being far in advance of those 
around them in this respect, the efforts they made in 
their poverty to establish and maintain schools for 
the needful instruction in all “things civil and useful 
in the creation,” is worthy of high honor. 

The other criminations are unworthy of notice, 
and might be silently passed were it not for their ap- 
pearance in a journal professedly advocating the in- 
terests of our Society. 

In regard to indulgence in many of those things 
which lead men to “ drown themselves in perdition,” 
they were honorably “narrow ” and our holy Chris- 
tian religion was especially thus delineated by its 
blessed founder. (See Matthew, chapter 7, 13th and 
14th verses—“ Straight is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life.”’) 

We are called to be “perfect as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” This ever leads to the seeking 
the good of the whole of the creation of God, and the 
eye divinely enlightened is able to see evil afar off, 
and being a “ prudent man hideth himself” in the 
love of the eternal, “while the simple pass on and 
are punished.” 

R. Harton. 
Russellville, Tenth month 4th, 1885. 





RELIGIOUS WORK FOR OUR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE." 


HE want of practical work in our Society has been 
seriously felt among our young members; 
something to quicken the responsibility of each, to 
touch the immediate chord of union through the 
Christ-spirit , with the unseen Father. 

In endeavoring to call into active use the energies 
of their young minds, we meet a response that is 
truly gratifying. In upholding our noble testimony 
of self-denial, and in teaching the lofty principles of 
peace, temperance and the evil uses of tobacco, we 
feel that we are more effectually building the charac- 
ter vf our children in the precepts of the Master. 

Arresting our attention also comes the query, 
“Do we educate the devotional natures of our chil- 
dren as closely in the faith of Jesus as the spirit of 
truth demands?” This question is one that many 
have desired to set aside, fearing that doctrinal dark- 
ness might result, but so many, unconscious of the 
blessing and light, were leaving, gone out to accept 





1 Extract from an Epistle to the New York First-day School 
Association of 1885. 
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creeds from other sects,that earnest minds are 
weighing our responsibility in this. 

To train up children in moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, and not lead them by the closely connecting 
links of that faith that the Scriptures of truth un- 
folds, and which the educated minds and convinced 
spirits of our early friends so clearly received, is a 
difficult and dangerons task. We should endeavor 
to extend, so far as opportunity is offered, the princi- 
ple of truth, planting the high nobility of moral 
purity in the lives of these children, and that deeper 
faith expressed in “ Ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” 

But it is opened to the child mind with a clear- 
ness which leads it to place our high, pure, simple 
testimonies above all others that it meets. With us 
an earnestness in all that concerns our religious or- 
ganization has been awakened, and, while the pure, 
practical precepts which fell from thelips of Jesus, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, must be the foundation 
of our teaching in the First-day Schools, while faith 
in the constant presence of God will be the strong 
incentive to purity of life, still let the sweetness 
which enwraps the mission ofthe Master so fill our 
lives that faith in his divine call shall add its crown- 
ing blessing and bring back the strength and devo- 
tion of the early fathers of our Society. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THEORY OR PRACTICE. 
T seems to me dear concerned friends, that in the 
rebuilding of our Zion, the theory of religion is 
not what we need. We have had all its varied points 
expounded by eminent writers, by earnest thinkers, 
by popular and dedicated ministers, month after 
month, year after year, precept upon precept, line 
upon line, until it seems to me that nothing more can 
be said than has been said, yet we remain listless, 
cold, indifferent. Wedo not, certainly, seem to at- 
tain the possession of the pure and undefiled religion 
mentioned by the Apostle James, visiting the father- 
less, comforting the widow and keeping ourselves 
unspotted from, or by the world. If theory could re- 
construct us there need be no obstruction in our on- 
ward path. But a religion built upon any other 
foundation than practical truth must decay. -Religion 
must be based upon the everlasting rock of reciprocity, 
in which the divine truth, that the welfare of each 
child of the Supreme is the concern of all, is em- 
phatically recognized in all our acts. It is indeed 
essential we should practice the truths we have 
already learned. We need to realize that only per- 
sistent practice of these fundamental truths is needed 
to revive us. Thus only can lost confidence be re- 
gained. Thus only can the divine order be restored, 
which has been perhaps unconsciously set aside, 
whilst we have been drifting towards, and participa- 
ting in the customs of the vain world, until we are 
fast losing our spirituality of thought and feeling, as 
well as the beautiful simplicity of dress and address 
that so long characterized and adorned our profession 
of minding the Light.” 
There is great comfort in believingthere are many 
who feel with me, that the truth solemnly spoken, 
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and earnestly exemplified in our walk and conversa- 
tion, is our present great and urgent need. Let us be 
encouraged, obey the first inspiration that uplifts and 
vitalizes our being, be it seemingly ever so small, re- 
membering that small things lead to large results. 
Let us also remember that this rebuilding needs the 
help of all; there are none so aged, none so young 
that there is not a place assigned them, no hand so 
feeble that it cannot rest on some youthful head, or 
voice so tremulous, that it cannot pronounce a blessing 


sympathy. No hand so tiny but its touch may in- 
spire the molding of a better, purer future, for its 
guileless soul to expand in. May the Good Shepherd 
so baptize us that we may individually give heed to 
the voice of instruction, even the still small voice, 
the guide whose word is Truth. 


M. J. G. 
Mt. Holly, Tenth month 7th, 1885. 


From The Christian Union. 
IN BONDS. 

HE world will never forget the homeward march 
of the ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon. 
It was not a victorious advance; it was nota fruitful 
conquest ; it was a retreat, and yet forever memora- 
ble among all the brilliant exploits of valiant men. 
It was a great and unforgetable achievement because 
of the numberless and terrible obstacles which were 
overcome. The Greeks were more than a thousand 
miles from the sea which washed their native shores; 
deep, swift rivers, a wild country, mountain ranges, 
hunger, thirst, and interminable marches, lay be- 
tween them and any hope of safety ; they were an in- 
significant band of ten thousand among hostile mill- 
ions. What wonder, then, that when they saw at 
last the vision of the blue A.gean the tears sprang to 
their eyes and they cried alond intheir joy? All the 
world has heard their shout and remembers how they 

turned defeat into immortal victory. 

Paul was all his life confronted by tremendous ob- 
stacles ; weakness of body, hatred of Jews, miscon- 
ception of Christians, bonds, scourgings, imprison- 
ments, trials, shipwrecks, crowd the few chapters 
which tell the story of his active life. He never had 
a free field on which to display at leisure, and in the 
order of a deliberate planning, all the forces and gifts 
of his nature ; he was always in bonds of some sort 
and yet, shackled, cramped, and burdened, what a 
triumphant life was his! What a victorious march 
was that which began at Damascus, on the borders 
of the oldest civilization, and ended at Rome, on the 
confines of the great new world that was rising in 
Western Europe! Paul, a prisoner, was more potent 
than the Roman emperor with the resources of the 
world in his hand! 

No man lives whose life is entirely free from limi- 
tations, restrictions, and burdens; in one way or 
another we are all crippled, disabled, hampered ; bonds 
are part of the universal experience. This is a dark 
fact, but not a discouraging one; it weakens only 
those who choose to be made weak by it ; to all others 
it is a source of power. The measure of success in life 
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| is not clear, symmetrical achievement; it isthe result 


attained as against the obstacles in the path. The 
man who starts with bad blood in his veins, bad sur- 
roundings in his childhood, imperfect education, and 
advances to honesty, honor, and influence in a hum- 
ble sphere, has done a far greater deed than he who, 
starting with good influences rocking his cradle, over- 
shadowing his childhood, and opening all the gates 
of opportunity as he advances, moves to the front 


| rank and dies in the fullness ofa rounded career; 
on some worker that needs the inspiration of human | 


the first and less apparent success required the great- 


| er forth-putting of power, and was therefore the 








greater achievement. When drifts lie piled upon the 
track the locomotive puts forth as much mechanical 
energy in going a mile as would be required for the 
swift journey of a hundred miles along an unobstruc- 
ted road. 

In every community there are men and women 
painfully conscious of their limitations, defects of na- 
ture and training, and who are tempted to fold their 
hands in despair because they are too feeble to ad- 
vance the world’s work. If they were rich, they say 


| to themselves, they would give bountifully; if they 


were educated, they would stand bravely at the front; 
if they had social position, they would make noble 
use of the influence it gives ; if they had even inheri- 
ted a good name, they would do something worth do- 
ing; but none of these things are theirs, and there- 
fore they are useless to their fellows! They are pris- 


| oners, but, unlike Paul, they sit and look at their 


chains, instead of standing erect, and letting their 
bonds emphasize the victory of the spirit. 

It is to just such lives—lives hampered, limited, 
burdened—that the noblest heroisms and the most 
honorable achievements are possible. To inherita 
blemished name, and yet to be sweet, patient, and 
silent, is to draw healing waters from a bitter fount- 
ain, and to turn weakness into strength ; to be with- 
out education, and yet to strive constantly for en- 
largement of life, is to develop that intelligence which 
is the supreme result of the highest training; to be 
poor, obscure, and without social recognition, and 
yet to be helpful, without malice or envy, doing one’s 
work with scant recognition, but in the spirit of 
Christ, is to add another to the careers which enrich 
and redeem the world. To bein bonds, and yet be 
strong, is to achieve a success such as greatly endowed 
natures often miss. Noble in the vision of God, and 
in the light of eternity,arethey who, being hampered 
and burdened, strive heroically, live hopefully, and 
die triumphantly. 


home is the child: in the assembly shines the brow 
of the wise man.—Hindu. 





When we thank God for what he is to us, in the 
secret chambers of our own being, we ought also to 
thank him for what he is to us in others. Every 
noble life which we see or of which we read, every 
holy companionship, every gallant deed wrought 
within our sight, every influence that comes to us 
from others’ lives, is no less a gift from God on high 
than if it had been designed for us alone. -— Selected. 
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*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contrilsutors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 

, # full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied by aname. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 


THE VASSAR ESSAY. 
O* another page, our friend R. H. expresses at length 
his dissent from the remarks of a young gradu- 
ate of Vassar College, in respect to some characteris- 
tics of the early Friends. We have printed his letter 
nearly as he sent it, though wishing that in some 
places he had adopted a different form of expression ; 
but in connection with the subject we think it proper 
to remark that the essay referred to seemed to us, un- 
der all the circumstances of its preparation and de- 
livery, a very notable indication of attachment to 
Friends’ principles. The writer, (the grand-daugh- 
ter of our friend Maria Mott Davis,—who sent us a 
copy of the essay;and removed by one more step 
from Lucretia Mott), seemed to us to hold fast, with 
commendable earnestness, to the essential and sub- 
stantial spirit of Friends’ principles, and her willing- 
ness to appear in its behalf at Vassar, before an audi- 
ence composed almost entirely of others than Friends, 
was a very gratifying proof of her sincerity and cour- 
age. 

It may be well enough to add that while it is nat- 
ural and not improper for us to estimate highly the 
works and words of the staunch men and women who 
laid the foundation of our Society, it is not any more 
fit in this case than in others to allow our praises to 
run beyond a reasonable apprehension of the facts. 
Some measure of imperfectness no doubt appeared in 
them and their works, when viewed from our stand- 
point, while, on the whole, the measure of their per- 
formance, under the circumstances oftheir time, was 
high and heroic. Recognizing this, the essay read at 
Vassar was almost in its entirety a eulogy of them, 
and a testimony to the great worth of the structure 
which the ybegan to build,so that the two paragraphs 
in which some qualifying expressions were employed 
did not affect the general purport of the paper, but 
left the reader impressed with the earnest Friendli- 
ness of its author. 
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We dwell somewhat on this matter, first, because 
we think the essay itself, as a whole, merited approv- 
al rather than attack ; second, because it is necessary, 
as a rule, for us all to allow each other freedom of ex- 
pression,—within reasonable bounds,—without cen- 
sorious criticism; and third, because every sign of 
Friendly life and spirit amongst our young people 
ought to be welcome. Those of them who stand up 
for the essentials of Quakerism are deserving of en- 
couragement—we would there were many more! and 
if they show some freshness of thought, or use some 
latitude of expression, we should not wish to put 
them down on that account. 


We have many times requested our friends and 
correspondents to trust us with their full names,— 
though not necessarily for publication. It is neither 
safe nor judicious to publish anonymous articles, and 
surely, any one who wishes to present his thoughts 
through our paper, ought to be willing to endorse his 
own words. 


Letters, either on business or in relation to the 
editorial department of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, should be addressed directly to us, at 921 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGES. 

MOORE—DARLINGTON.—On the 7th of Tenth month, 
1885, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, Milton Darlington, Fred. C. Moore, of Avondale, Pa., 
to Anna J. Darlington, of West Marlborough, Chester 
county, Pa. 

TYSON—TWINING.—On 7th of Tenth month, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., John R. Tyson, son of Nathan C., 
and Abigail R. Tyson, and Laura Twining, daughter of Hal- 
lowell S. and Jane W. Twining, all of Montgomery Co., Pa. 

. WILLIAMS—ROBERTS.—Under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 
7th, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Fellowship, 
Burlington county, N. J., John J. Williams, of the borough 
of Media, Delaware county, Pa., son of Charles and Hannah 
Williams, of Whitemarsh, Montgomery county, Pa., and 
Alice, daughter of Emmor and Martha Roberts. 


DEATHS. 


BANCROFT.—At Tuckerton, N. J., Tenth month 34d, 
James Ronaldson Bancroft, in his 48th year, son of Harvey 
and Rebecca W. Bancroft, formerly of Philadelphia. 

BEDELL.—At her home, in New Baltimore, Greene 
county, N. Y., on Ninth month 25th, Elizabeth, widow of 
the late John W. Bedell, aged 87 years. 

PALMER.—At her residence, in Mill Creek, Delaware, 
on Tenth month 7th, 1885, Dinah H. Palmer, wife of Pen- 
nock Palmer; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Londongrove Friends’ cemetery, on the 11th 
instant. 

SHEPHERD.—At the residence of her son, Granville 8. 
Haines, Carroll county, Md., Elizabeth Haines Shepherd, 
Ninth month 2ist, 1885, in her 87th year; a member of 
Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 














WEBSTER.—Tenth month 2d, 1885, at the residence of 
her brother. Jesse Webster, Sadsbury, Lancaster county, 
Edith Webster, in the 57th year of her age; a member and 
approved minister of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. She was 
a faithful worker in her own Society to within ashort time 
of her death, when she remarked toa near friend that she 
believed her work was done, and that she felt ready to 
answer her Master’s call. 


CHANGE OF THEOLOGICAL VIEWS. 
“Bur this I confess unto thee; that after the way which 


they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.”— 
Acts, xxiv., 14. 


FTER reading these words the minister said : 

“T have ceased to bea Calvinist. I have de- 
cided to renounce the doctrines of orthodox Presby- 
terianism. If Calvin, Wesley and Edwards had the 
right to make articles of faith and differ with good 
and holy men who went before them, have I not the 
same right to make articles of faith and differ with 
Calvin, Wesley and Edwards. I have outgrown the 
creed of Calvin. I love the Presbyterian people for 
what they are and not what they believe ; theirchar- 
acter and not their creed. My honest intention to 
withdraw from the church has been the outcome of a 
long series of tempestuous struggles in my heart, 
which now, praise God, have given place to a holy, 
peaceful happiness that would cry out in thankful- 
ness for the glorious liberty of thought in which I 
now live. It was the plain performance of a duty 
which, as a Christian and a man, I have been forced 
by the pure spiritual light of reason toadmit. I will 
continue to preach the Gospel, but will not be held 
within the limits of sect or denomination. 

“T shall have no creed save the words of Christ. 
My sympathies are with all sects having liberal views. 
My future church shall be a church governed by the 
people, a people’s church, a congregational church 
essentially, where no authority comes between the 
minister and his flock. By my act I subscribe myself 
to the Congregational doctrine. I endorse the new 
creed of that church in place of the Westminster 
Catechism, which, as pastor in the Presbyterian 
church, I was bound to teach. Ministers in Boston 
and other cities have sent me letters promising to 
help me in this strike for candor in the pulpit. I do 
not disfellowship the Presbyterian church; the Pres- 
byterian church disfellowships me. Iam willing to 
continue preaching to you in the pure light of my be- 
lief, but the creed of your church will not permit me, 
so I must step out. 

“Your creed says that mankind is born and lives 
under the curse of God ; that in Adam’s sin all man- 
kind fell, and for his transgression God sentenced his 
children to unending sorrow. Your creed shows me 
a Heaven thinly settled, a hell peopled; few saints, 
many sinners. Your creed tells me that under the 
eternal law of predestination nothing can change the 
number of souls ransomed. This is fatalism. What 
need then of preaching the Gospel? If a father de- 

Address by M. M. Mangasarian, pastor of the Spring Garden 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Tenth month 4th, 1885. (See 


paragraph under ‘‘ News and other Gleanings,” in last week’s 
issue.) 
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cides to save three of his six children and consign the 
other three to an eternal hell, what canwedo? What 
power can gospel preaching possess? The Episcopal 
church tenets are broader. In that church there is 
room for Archbishop Farrar, who refuses to accept the 
doctrine of eternal punishment; there was room for 
Dean Stanley, who denied the resurrection of Christ ; 
Bishop Colenso, who disputed the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch ; Heber Newton, a heretic to Pres- 
byterianism. There is no room for such men in the 
Presbyterian church. I will preach purity of heart, 
personal integrity and righteousness instead of dogmas 
and creeds. I will try to give my church right views, 
but above all will preach character and principle. 
The brotherhood of men and fatherhood of God shall 
be my dogmas and my doctrines. 

“God, the father of all men, loves all men. His 
unconquerable love will conquer all evils. He is not 
a God of anger and jealous hatred. 

“T ridicule the idea of a personal devil, absolute 
and forever existing. God alone is absolute. How, 
then, can there be an absolute devil? Heaven will 
swallow up all hell, and there will be no more devil 
to tempt us. Evil influence is the devil. Tempta- 
tion, drink, gold and love of show are devils roaring 
about ‘seeking whom they may devour.’ Man takes 


his heaven or hell with him to the grave. There is _ 


no escaping the punishment for violation of God’s 
laws, but the purpose of that punishment is the ref- 
ormation of the sufferer. 

“God delights not in the writhings of a punished 
soul. Heaven and hell are states and not localities ; 
they are conditions into which we enter. I want men 
to know that God is amicable and loving. Heaven’s 
joys will not be increased by the sight of souls in hell. 
Were we in heaven we would rush down to help 
them. I cannot believe in a dramatic judgment-day, 
when all men shall be marshaled before God’s throne, 
We must have individual thought, for without it 
there is no intellectual growth. Ministers must give 
the people new thoughts and wander outside the 
limits of their dogmas. They are too much fenced in 
by creed. Let the people go out upon the high seas 
to search for men, continents and islands. Science 
does it. Religion should. My church shall be broad 
enough to include all good men, independent of their 
belief. 

“ Men read the Bible with theological eye-glasses. 
Let them read it with their own eyes and ponder 
upon its truths with theirown clear minds, Honesty 
is not the best policy, it is the best virtue and highest 
integrity. Should we be honest because it is politic 
or because it is right? Man did not fall in Adam, he 
rose, for God himself says, ‘He has become one of 
us.” 

“The doctrine of total depravity is a black-mailing 
of human nature. Sooner would I nurse an aspin 
my bosom, ora viper in my arms, than believe the 
horrible dogma that my dear God exposes to unend- 
ing wrath all his children for the sins of one Adam. 
Call you this good news, glad tidings, gospel? There 
was religion before the Bible was. Moses had religion 
in his heart when he prayed. Religion makes the 


Bible. The Bible is the child of religion and not its 
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mother. The Gentiles when they practiced charity, 
good fellowship and other Christian-like virtues, were 
unconsciously Christians. God hasten the day when 
there will be no tyranny of opinion, and every 
minister will represent his own thinking and not the 
thinking of Calvin. Hasten the day when all theo- 
logical fences shall be leveled. Then we will stand 
by the hillside, free as the air we breathe, happy as 
the sunshine which greets us every morn and bids 
us farewell every night. My last prayer uttered from 
this pulpit to you is, ‘May God bless you and lead 
you to heights beyond the tornado’s thunder shaft 
and the miasma of marshes below.’ I hear the voice 
of Jesus now, saying: ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
until death.’ ” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PROPERTIES OF LOBELIA INFLATA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
N the INTELLIGENCER AND JournaL of Ninth mo. 
19th, is an article over the signature of “S. R.,” 
which I feel does injustice to the herb Lobelia inflata, 
and to that system of medicine of which it forms no 
small part of its curative agencies. Ist, the writer 
makes it appear that the plant is “ poisonous,” that 
“less than a teaspoonful of the seeds or the powdered 
leaves would destroy life in a few hours;” 2nd, that 
the “Thompsonian” (i.¢., the Botanic) “ practice 
seems to have nearly passed away.” 

I claim that these are untenable assertions and 
were uncalled for. I have no desire, nor will I be 
drawn into controversy, but I feel the subject de- 
mands a notice. I wish it distinctly understood that 
the Thompsonian, or Botanic system, was and is not a 
“fashion,” but founded on the scientific and immutable 
laws of Nature, and that its remedies were not “em- 
ployed freely for almost all diseases,” but that they 
were, and are employed for all the diseases that flesh 
is heir to, with a success, (taking in their many new 
discoveries from the vegetable kingdom), unparalleled 
in the history of medicine. 

In the first place I would ask S. R., as the late em- 
minent physician Dr. Hobbs asked one making a like 
assertion: “Can poison counteract poison?” If so 
then Beelzebub is divided against himself. The Dr. 
was not a Botanic physician, but he felt it his duty, 
under the circumstances, to give his testimony to the 
truth. He stated that during his practice for many 
years in the first settling of the State of Iowa, he had 
many cases ofsnake bite, from the prairie rattlesnake 
then so numerous there, the fatal consequences of 
which all know, and he never lost a case if he got to 
them before they were past swallowing, even after 
their eyes seemed glazed. He had raised them by 
the use of pulverized lobelia seed. He gave it by the 
ounce, and even large doses would not sicken the pa- 
tient until the poison was subdued. There is no 
remedy known that will so effectually root out the 
poison which so often preys upon the human system 
for years, from the use of calomel, as lobelia, if 
properly administered. I do not mean by this 
that there is any danger, only so far as any of 
our choicest blessing may be misused. From these 
and many evidences too numerous to mention we 
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contend that it is nota poison. We do not claim 
that it is a catholicon in medicine, but that it is a pow- 
erful spoke in the wheel. 

We admit that the early Thompsonians, some of 
them enthusiasts, used their medicines too indiscrimi- 
nately to gain the best results, but is the work of an 
enthusiast any evidence against a system founded on 
truth? 

In the second place, perhaps §. R. is not aware that 
there are many times seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to calomel, or kissed his image. 
The Botanic or Physio-medical system we consider on 
a firmer basis in regard to educated physicians than 
ever before. They have their colleges, from which 
they send out practitioners all over the land. One of 
these is at Indianapolis, Ind., one at Cincinnati, O., 
and one at Atlanta, Georgia. Added to these we 
have a host who are not graduates, who take and ad- 
minister the medicines because they are safe to 
handle, like the railroad coach, right end foremost, 
go which way they wiil. Suppose we admit the asser- 
tion that the practice has nearly passed away, there 
still remains a grand thought, it has wrought a 
wonderful reform in the medical world. Like Quaker- 
ism, it has diffused itself, and been taken up to the 
uplifting of other systems—ofttimes, too, without any 
appreciation or thanks to the intrepid reformer, 
Samuel Thompson. Even the despised Lobelia in- 
flata is used by our Allopathists in their practice, as 
some of the more liberal ones will admit, or have ad- 
initted. 


Tuos. H. TRuEBLOOD. 
Hitchcock, Ind., Tenth mo. 1. 


INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
My caption may seem rather paradoxical, and yet our 
observation must convince us that the phrase is an 
appropriate one in many cases. 

So often do we encounter instances of broken 
pledges, closet-tippling, wine in the cellar, the habit- 
ual or occasional use of alcoholic tonics (for the stom- 
ach’s sake) among those who are zealous advocates 
of the temperance cause, that we are led to distrust 
very strong assertions on the subject of prohibition. 

Temperance lecturers, candidates for high offices, 
claiming the suffrages of their fellow citizens on ac- 
count of their prohibition sentiments, clergymen and 
others who attend champagne dinners, are so far 
from being total abstainers from intoxicants, that the 
weak and erring are liable to stumble at their exam- 
ple and the captious to think that all such should 
either preach less, or practice more against the great 
evil of intemperance. 

After more than forty years of observation, in 
dffierent places, and under different circumstances, 
the writer has arrived at the conclusion that those 
who endeavor to live up to the requirements of 
“¥riends’ Discipline,” as it now stands, are about as 
safe themselves and as liable by their consistent ex- 
ample, to promote the good cause of temperance, as 
any class of people who do not lay aside or neglect 
other testimonies in the furtherance of one. 


Tenth month, 10th, 1885. 
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THE NEW LESSON LEAVES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

WE are in receipt of, and have been using the lesson 
leaves for the past month, prepared by the Literature 
Committee of the General F, D. S. Conference: For 
the encouragement of the committee our school, 
(Marietta F. D.S8.) desire to express our hearty ap- 
proval of them after our brief trial. They seem to 
meet a want long felt in our school. The presenta- 
tion of the gurrent lessons of the day in accordance 
with the principles we profess will bea great aid in in- 
stilling the testimonies of our society among our 
younger members They also open an avenue by 
which those not in membership with us may be 
reached. They are peculiarly adapted to our situation 
in the west, surrounded as we areand mingling with 
other denominations in F. D. 8S. work. 


Bens. F. Nicwo1s. 
State Centre, Iowa. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
MEETING OF CONCORD UNION, AT WILLISTOWN. 


ONCORD First-day School Union held its semi- 
annual meeting at Willistown, Chester Co, Pa., 
on the 10th inst. All the schools within its limits 
were represented by delegates and reports, except 
Concord, and the house was well filled. The discus- 
sions upon the various points of interest noted in the 
reports were lively and interesting. The Lesson 
Leaves came in fora full share of attention, some 
feeling a concern lest the teachers should depend up- 
on them too much, not using their own powers of re- 
flection and observation, and thus hindering their 
own growth. Others claimed that as we are not all 
born teachers, such aids are needed to direct us, and 
no one need depend upon them to the extent feared. 
The question of reporting the schools to their res- 
pective monthly meetings was earnestly considered, 
some thinking the time for such action had arrived. 
Others thought an additional Query in our Discipline 
needful ere such a step can be taken. It was left for 
further consideration. 
The ever important subject of suitable library 
books was presented, and earnest words were spoken 





in behalf of that which is high and noble in litera- | 


ture, and that the books we read be few in number 
but well chosen, protesting against the “ mental glut- 
tony” that would devour so many story books. Men- 
tion was made in one of the reports of the starting ofa 


literary society to be called the “Swarthmore Circle” | 


proposing to take up a line of work for the winter un- 
der the direction of a competent head. It was thought 
that this might extend to many neighborhoods and 
create a new interest that would tend to bind us more 
closely together, as we read and investigated the same 
subjects. A concern was also expressed that the in- 
tellect alone should not receive all the attention, but 
that we should cultivate by reading and otherwise 
the religious and the ethical, and that we should also 
engage in works of philanthropy. 

The day was a beautiful one and the kind hospi- 
tality of the Friends in providing an out-door meal 
in the pleasantly shaded grounds of the old, but re- 





cently remodeled meeting-house, added not a little to 
the pleasure of the occasion. Shalt we not hope that 
little by little, the love that prompts to this work in 
behalf of the children, will increase till by its influ- 
ence we shall draw to us, and we shall again find our 
houses for worship filled by those whose devotion to 
the doctrine of the inspeaking voice of God leads 
them to live in accord with the precepts Jesus laid 
down for all Christian people ? 


Representatives to the association meeting in 
Philadelphia on the 7th ofnext month were appointed 
as follows: Chester, Allen Fliteraft, Arthur H. Mid- 
dleton ; Darby, Mary Conard, Rebecca C. Longstreth ; 
Goshen, Amy W. Hickman, I. Byron Thomas ; Mid- 
dleton, Ellen B. Harvey, Anna B. Broomall ; Willis- 
town, Dilworth Hibbert, Mordecai T. Bartram ; Uwch- 
lan, William Gordon, Ella Gordon ; Providence, Eliza- 
beth M. Garrett, Henry B. Fussell; West Chester, 
Sarah E. Hall, George L. Maris; Wilmington, Mary 
B. Pyle, Rebecca C. Thatcher. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Union at Darby, six monthshence. The reports pre- 
sented show the pupils within the Union to include 
281 adults and 535 children. Interesting statistics, 
such as have not previously been gleaned, showed a 
surprisingly large number of the latter to be entirely 
outside of society membership, about 105 only being 
members and 111 having one parent a member. There 
are in the libraries of the schools books aggregating 
in number 3258, a slight increase during the year. 











NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
T New Garden Monthly Meeting, on the8th inst 

after the regular business had been transacted, 
the partitions were opened and the meeting, in joint 
session, entered upon the consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Yearly Meeting, and took up the 
subject of the First-day schools. After a full and free 
expression of the meeting, the proposition to appoint 
a committee to have the care and oversight of the 
First-day schools within the limits of the Monthly 
Meeting was united with, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring forward, to the next meeting, names 
of suitable Friends to serve thereon. M P. W. 


Edith Webster, for nearly twenty years a minis- 
ter in the Society of Friends, a member of Bart Par- 
ticular, and Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, died at the 
residence of her brother, Jesse Webster, in Bart 
township, Lancaster county, on 6th day the 2nd inst., 
in the 58th yearof herage. A few weeks ago she 
was taken down with dysentery, from which she 
seemed to rally, but having been a sufferer for years, 
her system became so weakened she could not recov- 
er, but quietly passed away. Her funeral took place 
at Bart meeting-house,on the 5thinst. Margaretta 
Walton, of Ercildoun, bore testimonny to her many 
virtues and goodness of heart. She said that on a 
visit to her, some time before, she told her that she 
felt that her work was accomplished, and she was 
now ready for the summons. M. P. W. 


BEGIN by regarding everything from a moral point of 
view, and you will end by believing in God.—Dr. Arnold. 
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SWARTHMORE. 
_— plans for the erection of an observatory have 
been changed and enlarged since the statement, 
(correct when prepared), in these columns, two weeks 
ago. It is now proposed to raise $3,000, of which one- 
half at this writing (12th inst.,), issubscribed. Those 
who are interested in securing a well-equipped and 
entirely creditable structure and apparatus for the 
College are earnestly desired to forward their contri- 
butions to Prof. S. J. Cunningham, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The whole matter has been referred to a committee 
by the Board of Managers, and it is desired now to 
get a first-class 6-inch equatorical telescope. and a 
3-inch transit instrument. These, with a suitable 
building, (plans for which have been prepared by 
Prof. Beardslee), will cost, with the utmost economy 
of expenditure, thesum named above. 

President Magill was in attendance, last week, at 
the Conference of friends of the Indians at Lake Mo- 
honk, New York. 

The vacancies on the staff of the Phenix have been 
filled by the election of Charlotte L. Stratton, ’88 ; 
and Elizabeth B. Smedley, ’87. 

The class to graduate in 1888, the Pheniz says, 
“enters upon its second year under more auspicious 
circumstances than any Sophomore class for a num- 
ber of years; containing, as it does, half a hundred 
members. It bids fair to be the largest graduating 
class since ’82.” 

The Senior and Junior Latin class has been di- 
vided. The Seniors, with President Magill, are read- 
ing “Ars Poetica;” and the Juniors, under Prof. 
Rolfe, are reading “ De Senectute.” 

The class of ’87 will adopt the custom established 
by the class of 84 of publishing a College Annual, in 
their junior—the present—year. Wm G. Underwood 
has been chosen editor. 


D aguvrese the books asking notice on our editorial 
table, is one entitled, “ Hard Times; ” “ Labor— 
Money—Wealth,” by John Smith. It is published 
in Chicago by the Industrial Publishing Co., and is 
of course a plea for the laborer rather than the capi- 
talist. The author is impelled, he tells us, to encour- 
age thrift, and thus to help the poor; and being im- 
pressed with the idea that in a few words he may 
give valuable hints for workers, as to practical reme- 
dies for hard times, he presents these pages. He has 
no sympathy to offer to socialists and communists. 
He affirms that the times for the laborers are rap- 
idly growing harder, and that the only way to put off 
the evil day of abject poverty for the laborers, is by 
that of careful economy, patient labor, and the hus- 
banding of resources, each indiyidual acting for him- 
self and his immediate family. He also tells us the 
wholesome and well understood truth, that every 
member of the family should be, in a measure,a pro- 
ducer; not the head of the family alone. Few 
thoughtful persons will object to any of these counsels. 
We are next reminded that the universal desire 
for wealth is ambition for power, and is almost uni- 
yersally healthy and worthy, prompted by pleasur- 


able anticipations and good intentions. But he claism 
that worthy ambition to exercise beneficent power, 
flushed by pride into a passion, blunts the noble sen- 
sibilities and demoralizes the mind, driving out of 
the heart of man every element of mercy. Cruelty 
and oppression is, too often, the history and essence 
of the operation of that power which is in capital. 
Riches in the abstract possess no element of mercy. 
Capital tends to combination for the centralization of 
power. It becomes, gradually, very great—can rule 
legislatures—thus by unjust laws perpetuating its 
tenure of authority. . 

Sovereign power may decree, but cannot create 
money ; and human instinct insists that money shall 
possess in itself intrinsic value, since its use is the 
measure of value. The precious metals are such a 
measure and so are the money of civilized mankind. 

Our author denies that such a condition can exist 
as a plethora of real money; expatiates on “cor- 
ners;” philosophizes on “ Depression;” discusses 
“ Bi-metalism,” and advocates the continuance of 
“Silver Coinage” with vehemence. These are stb- 
jects that evidently are important for the people to 
think upon, and upon which our deepest thinkers dis- 
agree. These are now seeking after truth in the im- 
portant matters of business and finance, and those 
who seek wisdom in the management of such power 
as our vast national wealth gives, we may hope will 
find it. In the meantime, we earnestly deprecate a 
division of the people into hostile armies, “the Rich 
and the Poor;” “the Capitalist and the Laborer.” 
It reminds us of the old fables of early days which 
illustrate this point. 


Ofa far different character is the late volume by 
John Fiske, entitled “American Political Ideas, 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal History.” 
This is from the press of Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

John Fiske deals concisely with his vast subject. 
The chapters are really a series of philosophical lec- 
tures, written four years ago, and delivered in the 
Old South Meeting House in Boston in 1879, and in 
the following year re-delivered at University College 
in London. 

The first of these lectures or treatises is upon the 
Town Meeting, as this is illustrated in aNew England 
village of the presentday. This town meeting life 
as it yet exists was the subject of the wise reflections 
of De Tocqueville fifty years ago. He said “the far- 
ther south we go, the less active does the business of 
the township or parish become; the population exer- 
cises a less immediate influence on affairs.” Yet in 
every part of this land this spirit of local self govern- 
ment of which the “ Town Meeting” is the embodi- 
ment prevails, and truly lies at the bottom of all the 
political life of the United States. It comes down 
to us indeed from prehistoric Aryan antiquity and ig 
distinctly traceable from age to age. 

The next lecture treats of “The Federal Union.” 
The high results of Greek civilization in the career 
of greatness extending 85 years, from the battle of 
Marathon onward to the downfall of AXgospotamos, 
when Athenian Supremacy was forever lost, marked 
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the uprising of the idea of the utility and the neces- 
sity of the Federal Union. The universal dominion 
of Rome conferred inestimable benefits upon man- 
kind. Itestablished peace ; it mingled and destroyed 
tribal religions, clearing the way for Christianity ; it 
developed Roman law and conferred it on the world. 

But the Roman civilization passed a way, and the 


Swiss Confederation hands on the idea of Federal 


Union unto the later times. Our vast American Re- 
public of Republics is the consummation of a noble 
idea of antiquity. Local self government and Politi- 
cal Representation works steadily and beneficiently 
in our great nation of forty independent states, and 
the experiment is seen to be a success, and our ex- 
perience, for the healing of the nations. 

In theclosing essay, entitled “Manifest Destiny,” 
Fiske, presents the reasons why he reads in the signs 
of the times the indication of the overpowering ma- 
jority of the English speaking races in 100 years—of 
the comparative insignificance of other nations,—and 
of their necessity offederal union. Then he believes 
must begin “ The parliament of man—the federation 
of the world.” 

“Then may come the true triumph of Christianity. 
“ Meanwhile” says this interesting author, “ it is pleas- 
ant to feel that the dispassionate contemplation of 
great masses of historical facts goes far toward con- 
firming our faith in this ultimate triumph of good 
over evil. Our survey began with pictures of horrid 
slaughter and desolation; it ends with the picture of 
a world covered with cheerful households, blessed 
with a Sabbath of perpetual peace.” 

We can heartily commend this work to the 
thoughtful study of young Americans. 8. R. 





BY 8. M. H. GARDNER. 





O forth, my soul, and seek for me 
The meaning of that mystery 
Which heals our wounds like balm. 
What is this all-pervading sense, 
This certainty of recompense, 
That crowns our years with calm? 


“O mortal! search not in the night, 
Reserve thy inquiry ; 

Contentedly receive the light 
Which heaven vouchsafest thee. 


“We cannot see the flower distil 
The fragrance that we love; 

We only know sweet odors fill 
The circling air above, 


‘‘We cannot hear the dewdrop fall; 
And what man ever knows 

The instant that the sunlight paints 
The petals of the rese ?” 


My soul, thou hast rebuked me well : 

Faith cannot with the senses dwell : 
Its source is something higher : 

There is no need that we shal] know 

Each step that bringeth joy or woe: 
Let holier thoughts inspire! 


—Christian Register. 


A LEGEND. 


READ a legend of a monk who painted, 

In an old convent cell in days bygone, 

Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, 
And the sweet Christ-face with the crown of thorn, 


Poor daubs! not fit to be a chapel’s treasure! 
Full many a taunting word upon them fell. 

But the good abbot let him, for his pleasure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 


One night the poor monk mused: “Could I but ren- 
der 
Honor to Christ as other painters do, 
Were but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when his cross I view! 


“But no—’tis vain I toil and strive in sorrow; 
What man so scorns still less can he admire, 
My life’s work is all valueless—to-morrow 
I'll cast my ill wrought pictures on the fire.”’ 


He raised his eyes, within his cell—O wonder! 
There stood a visitor—thorn-crowned was he, 

And a sweet voice the silence rent asunder— 
“T scorn no work that’s done for love of me.” 


And round the walls the paintings shone replendent 
With lights and colors to this world unknown, 

A perfect beauty, and a hue transcendent, 
That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 


There is a meaning in the strange oldjstory— 

Let none dare judge his brother’s worth or need: 
The pure intent gives to the act its glory, 

The noblest purpose makes the grandest deed. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
HE Western Friend, (Wilburite), for Tenth month, 
prints a letter from an unnamed American 
Friend, whom it vouches for as “ of the highest stand- 
ing,” who deprecates the opening of closer relations 
by the “smaller bodies” with London Yearly Meet- 
ing, on the ground that the latter is “ wholly com- 
mitted to ideas and measures which no sound Friend 
could ever unite with.” He says, in the course of 
his letter: “It is true that London Yearly Meeting 
seems disturbed by western extravagances—but the 
root is the same of nearly all its undertakings in my 
judgment. With these views I should regard it as a 
dangerous snare for London Yearly Meeting to take 
under its fostering care any of these meetings 
until it has itself entirely changed its course. It has 
a most undue influence and that has been a hurt to 
them and to meetings on this side of the Atlantic. 
Attempts have been made to give the annual epistle 
almost apostolic authority—the ‘ very language of the 


spirit to the churches,’ and this has been a great 
hurt.” 


Another correspondent of the Western Friend 
writes from England, and gives an interesting view 
of the present control of London Yearly Meeting. 
He says: 

“T unite with those who regret that we (London 
Yearly Meeting) sent epistles to that body in Canada 
who have left so much that is of the old quiet way. 
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But our good friend J. B. Braithwaite, who is person- 
ally a most excellent man, whom I love much, has a 
great weakness for numerical majorities; and he 
mainly, with two or three other Friends, has led Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting like a flock of sheep to support 
the majorities in the United States Yearly Meetings, 
apart from principle and practice. Some years ago, 
when B. C. Hobbs was over here, we nearly carried 
the London Yearly Meeting in favor of not recog- 
nizing the larger body in Western Yearly Meeting— 
that is, not sending an epistle to them as the yearly 
meeting. But just then, Bevan Braithwaite united 
with B. C. Hobbs, and completely turned the current 
of the yearly meeting in favor of the larger body in 
Western Yearly Meeting. He has done the same 
with Canada. He professes great sympathy for the 
smaller bodies—but he always goes with the ma- 
jority—or as an old proverb says— he holds with the 
hare and runs with the hounds.’ Now I really love 
Bevan; he isa good man. But this is his weakness. 
However he has a preponderating influence in Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. John Bright jocularly calls 
him our ‘Archbishop.’ And so heisinaway. And 
I dare say, that at our coming conference on Ameri- 
can epistles, and at next yearly meeting he and a few 
others will follow just as Allen Jay begged them to 
do. London Yearly Meeting will probably, virtually, 
back up the majorities in United States Yearly Meet- 
ings.” 

The amount of money which Western Yearly 
Meeting called for, at its recent session, to be raised 
in “stock” the coming year, was $4,800. The appro- 
priations passed upon were as follows: Book and 
tract committee $400; Bible-school committee $150; 
Associated Indian committee $300; Indian mission- 
ary committee $600; temperance committee $75; 
Foreign Mission committee $1000; evangelistic, pas- 
toral and church extension committee $500; educa- 
tion committee $50. Joseph R. Evans, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, was reappointed treasurer. 

At Iowa Yearly Meeting, Evi Sharpless, who is 
engaged in missionary work in Jamaica, gave some 
account of the condition of the people of that island. 
He spoke of the extreme degradation of the women 
of Jamaica; their condition but little better than one 
of slavery. 600,000 people in that island worship- 
ping their little wooden gods. Vast numbers live 
together as husband and wife who were never mar- 
ried. Hundreds die from sheer want and neglect. 
The women are employed in unloading vessels at 
the wharf, and in the most menial servitude. There 
is great need of medical women to go among them. 


The peculiar features of the Western “ larger body ” 
Yearly Meetings are shown by the reports of the 
proceedings given in the Christian Worker. Thus in 
Iowa Yearly Meeting: 

“Seventh-day, Ninth month 11th, 8. A.M. Devotional 
meeting opened by prayer and singing ‘Nothing but the 
blood of Jesus.’ 

“Geo. H. Lupton sang ‘ Jesus is coming.’ 

“J. H. Douglas said: ‘The poor sinner is stronger than 
God. He can effectually resist the strivings of the Spirit. 
if any are unsaved, it is because they will not be saved. 
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Some want to do as little as possible all through life, wear @ 
consumptive look spiritually, and finally bloom out in 
glory. 

“10 A. M.—Met in joint session. Opened by prayer, 
and singing ‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ 

“Brother Lockridge, who had labored nine years in 
India as a Baptist missionary, was introduced to the meet- 
ing by Dr. L. D. Johnson. 

“First-day. 8.30 A.M. Devotional meeting, in which 
the power of the Holy Spirit was manifested in large 
measure. 

“ Near the close of this meeting about 170 testified to the 
saving power of the blood of Jesus to cleanse from all sin, 
and about 200 more arose to their feet as a silent testimony 
to the same truth.” 





Western Friend calls attention to and vehemently 
criticises a paragraph ina letter of A.M. Purdy, of 
New York, in the Christian Worker, describing North 
Carolina Yearly meeting. A. M. P. said: “Friends 
in a Yearly Meeting capacity are sound as to doctrine, 
and especially so as to the question of baptism and 
so-called ‘sacrament ;’ yet, after the, Yearly Meeting, 
in visiting some meetings, and one quarterly meet- 
ing, I found that insidious phase of universalism, the 
‘inner light’ in all, was held by some and taught by 
others, and even one ‘minister’ from another yearly 
meeting had been cautioning Friendsin a public way 
against ‘receiving and listening to those who were 
preaching Believe, believe, believe.’ I consider it 
the most dangerous heresy that can be held, and any 
body of so-called Christians holding to it will soon 
run off into ranterism, spiritualism, etc. It entirely 
does away with the atonement, and makes man, with 
his imagination, his own savior.” 





D. B. Updegraff has issued a small volume, (108 
pages; W. G. Hubbard & Co., Columbus, 0O., pub- 
lishers), entitled “An Address on The Ordinances, 
and the Position of Friends Generally in Relation to 
Them.” It is, in general, an argument supporting the 
validity and value of the “ outward rites,” and repre- 
sents at length the view which D. B. U. has main- 
tained in Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 
HIS useful organization has recently closed one 
of the most interesting and attractive exhibi- 
tions ever held, in its hall on Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia. Such a collection of ferns as was displayed has 
never perhaps been shown in our city before. 

The cut flowers embraced roses of the rarest va- 
rieties, and of exceptional beauty and fragrance. The 
petunias, verbenas, dahlias, and other varieties of 
cultivated flowering plants, should be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
beautiful specimens of foliage and flowering plants 
on exhibition. 

The floral designs were elaborate, but in some of 
the pieces there seemed a misuse of the simple beau- 
ty that always belongs to flowers when in their na- 
tive surroundings. The fruit display was small, but 
every variety was marked by points that called out 
the most favorable comments from the visitors. The 

















same may be said of the select display of vegeta- 
bles. 

As the visitor passed up and down the aisles, and 
observed the perfect condition of every exhibit, the 
feeling was that the work in which the Society is 
engaged has not received the support of our commu- 
nity that its importance demands. Every effort at 
improvement in this direction, whether it be to in- 
crease our love of the beautiful in nature, or of the 
useful and healthful in the products of field and gar- 
den, should be fostered and encouraged, and it is to 
be hoped that. whatever stands in the way of a fuller 
appreciation of its educating influence on the com- 
munity may be corrected, and its success in the fu- 
ture be thus assured. 

We might suggest to the managers of the Horti- 
cultural Society that if they see the way clear to pro- 
mote an increase of botanical study by inducing ex- 
hibits of our interesting native wild flowers, from 
month to month, with their scientific names, the 
usefulness of their labors would be increased. 


WORK AMONGST THE INDIANS. 


ae interesting conference of friends of the Indians 
was held at Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
sessions occupying three days. Many of those who 
have been active, heretofore, in various ways, in be- 
half of the temporal and moral welfare of the In- 
dians were in attendance, and various practical 
measures received thorough discussion. Amongst 
those present were General Armstrong, of the Hamp- 
ton Schools; Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts; J. 
H. Oberly, of Illinois, who has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Indian Schools, by President Cleve- 
land, Dr. Lyman Abbott, of the Christian Union ; Pres- 
ident Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College, and President 
Magill, of Swarthmore. A series of resolutions re- 
ported by a committee of which President Rhoads 
was chairman, was unanimously adopted as follows: 

The Indian question can never be settled except on 
principles of justice and equal rights. 

In its settlement all property rights of the Indians 


should be sacredly guarded and all obligations should be 
faithfully fulfilled. 

Keeping this steadily in view the object of all legisla- 
tive and executive action hereafter should be not the isola- 
tion of the Indians, but the abrogation of the Indian res- 
ervations as rapidly as possible. 

The permitted diffusion of the Indians among the peo- 
ple in order that they may become acquainted with civil- 
ized habits and modes of life. 

The ultimate discontinuance of annuities, so promotive 
of idleness and pauperism. 

The subjection of the Indians to the laws of the United 
States and of the States and Territories where they may re- 
side, and their protection by the same laws as those by 
which citizens are protected. 

The opening of all the territory of the United States to 
their possible acquisition and to civilization , and 

The early admission of the Indians to American citi- 
zenship. 


These objects should be steadily kept in view, and 
pursued immediately, vigorously and continuously. 


The measures we recommend for their aocomplish- 
ment are the following: 
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First—The present system of Indian education should 


be enlarged and a comprehensive plan should be adopted, 
which shall place Indian children in schools, under com- 
pulsion, if necessary, and shall provide industrial educa- 
tion for a large proportion of them. The adult Indians 
should be brought under preparation for self-support. To 
this end the free-ration system should be discontinued as 


rapidly as possible, and a sufficient number of farmers and 
other industrial teachers should be provided meantime to 
teach them to earn their own living. 

Second—Immediate measures should be taken to break 
up the system of holding all lands in common, and each 
Indian family should receive a patent for a portion of land 
to be held in severalty, its amount to be dependent upon 
the number of members in the family and the character of 
the land, whether adapted for cultivation or for grazing. 
This land should be inalienable for a period of twenty-five 
years. 

Third—All portions of the Indian reservations which 
are not so allotted should, after the Indians have selected 
and secured their lands, be purchased by the Government 
at a fair rate and thrown open to settlement. 

Fourth—The cash value of the lands thus purchased 
should be set aside by the Government as a fund to be ex- 
pended as rapidly as can be wisely done for their benefit, 
especially their industrial advancement. 

Fifth—In order to carry the preceding recommendations 
legal provision should be made for necessary surveys of the 
reservations, and wherever necessary negotiations should 
be entered into for the modification of the present treaties, 
and these negotiations should be pressed in every honorable 
way. until the consent of the Indians be obtained. 

Sixth—Indians belonging to tribes which give up their 
reservations and accept allotments of land in severalty, 
and all Indians who abandon their tribal organization and 
adopt the habits and modes of civilized life should be at 
once admitted to citizenship of the United States, and be- 
come subject to and entitled to the protection of the laws 
of the United States and of the States or Territories where 
they may reside. 

Seventh—During the process of civilization some repre- 
sentative of the United States Government should be 
charged with the protection and instruction of the Indians, 
but all such officers should be withdrawn as soon as the 
Indians are capable of self-support and self-protection. 

Eighth—We are unalterably opposed to the removal of 
tribes of Indians from their established homes and massing 
them together in one or more territories, as injurious to the 
Indians and an impediment to their civilization. 


REPORT OF THE PENN SEWING SCHOOL. 


HE fifteenth session of the Penn Sewing School 
opened Eleventh month, Ist 1884, with 100 chil- 
dren, 53 white and 47 colored. This number increased 
until 248 names were enrolled, 122 of whom were 
white and 126 colored. The average attendance has 
been 184, an increase of 40 over last year. 

Each session has been well attended, the conduct 
of the children generally satisfactory, and their work 
shows a decided improvement. 

On the Seventh-day before Christmas, candy, toys 
and books were distributed. 

These latter were generously donated by the schol- 
ars of West Philadelphia and other Friends’ Schools. 
Each child received a handkerchief, 20 dozen of which 
were presented by Isaac H. Clothier. Of the 500 gar- 
ments distributed among the children, 46 were made 
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in the school and the remainder purchased at the 
Western House of Employment. The cutting-out 
committee has prepared 38 garments for the use of 
the lower classes, while the children in the advanced 
class have cut arid basted the garments they have 
made. The funds of the school were only sufficient 
to defray the running expenses, so it was impossible 
to furnish shoes to the children, as has been our cus- 
tom. This, we very much regret, as the winter has 
been dri unusually severe one, and we hope that 
another yéaf our subscriptions will warrant us in 
giving these useful articles. The Friends of the month- 
ly meeting have again given us the use of room and 
fuel, for which donation we return our thanks. 

Our school being a graded one, the children are 
regularly promoted from one class to another. This 
gives an added interest to the work, and we feel that 
each year many children are taught useful lessons of 
industry and neatness which cannot fail to exert an 
influence on their home life. 

We have sadly inissed from our band of workers 
one who for many years has given her time and en- 
ergy to doing good. Hannah F. Baily was President 
of the School, and a faithful visitor among the poor 
and needy. During the latter part of her life her deli- 
cate health incapacitated her from attending the 
meetings regularly, but her heart and sympathy were 
with us, and her noble example is worthy of emula- 
tion by us, who are left to carry on the work. 

The School willre-open Eleventh month 7th, 188. 

Emma Mcltivanry, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 10th, 1885. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? HOW AND WHY? 
HAT are your children reading? Why are they 
reading? How are they reading? 

Much is said and written nowadays in answer to 
the first of these questions. The peril to character 
and conduct introduced into our homes in the form 
of trashy, worthless and baneful literature; the 
smuggled novel of a low type; the blood-and-thun- 
der story of adventure; the whole powder magazine 
of books well adapted to set souls on fire, being them- 
selves “set on fire of hell,” of all these our ablest 
writers have warned us again and again, and cannot 
warn us too often; but it seems to me “the ounce of 
prevention,” which may render harmless all this ex- 
plosive stuff, has not been clearly enough pointed 
out. To fathers and mothers who are earnestly 
seeking light upon this subject, I would say a few 
plain practical words: When you first notice 
your little boy “picking up” a book or paper to 
amuse himself with, let him read awhile and then 
ask him if he likes to read it. If he answers in the 
affirmative, ask him why he likes to read it. He may 
say it is funny, or curious, or interesting or exciting ; 
give good heed to the impulse that drives him to his 
book, for in that impulse lies a determining power 
over his whole future life. That impulse it is your 
part to restrain, to guide, to modify and to mold. 

Let him once come to feel that from every book 
he reads he must get something worth having and 
worth keeping, and reading will not be to him the 
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mere, I had almost said flippant, pastime of an idle 
hour that it is with an alarming number of so-called 
intelligent peopte. They sip from their beoks as they 
sip from their wime-glasses, partly for “the fleeting 
pleasure at the goblet’s rim,” and partly for a subtle, 
undefined sense of their relation that the draught 
affords. But for thought nourishment that shall con- 
tribute strength to mental nerve and musele, they 
neither seek nor care. Over your family book-case 
then beside the legend ; “Take heed what ye read,” 
write this: “Take heed why ye read,” and leave 
abundant space for yet another inscription: “Take 
heed how ye read.”—Caroline M. Harris, in Good 
Housekeeping. 





Beer DrinkinG AND LoNGEvitTy.—It is well known 
that the London surgeons regard a beer drinking pa- 
tient as far less likely to recover from a bodily hurt; 
and, recently, a strong testimony has been given by 
Col. Green, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, as to the effect of the habit upon 
vitality. He says: “In one of our largest cities, con- 
taining a great population of beer-drinkers, I had oc- 
casion to note the deaths among a large group of per- 
sons, whose habits in their own eyes, or in the eyes 
of their friends and physicians, were temperate ; but 
they were habitual users of beer. When I began, 
they were, on the average, something under middle 
age ; and they were, of course, selected lives. For two 
or three years, nothing remarkable was to be noted. 
But, presently, death began to strike the group; and, 
until it had dwindied to a fraction, the mortality was 
astounding in extent, and still more remarkable in 
the manifest identity of course and mode. There 
was no mistaking, the history was almost invariable : 
robust, apparent health, full muscles, fair outside, in- 
creasing weight ; then a touch of cold or asniff of ma- 
laria, and instantly some acute disease, with almost 
invariably typhoid symptoms, was in violent action, 
and ten days or less ended life. It was as if the sys- 
tem was within eaten to ashell; and at the touch of 
disease there was utter collapse, every fibre being 
poisoned and weak. This, in its main features, has 
been my observation of beer-drinking,—every where 
peculiarly deceptive at first, thoroughly destructive 
at last.” 


EMERSON ON ImmortaLity.—Of immortality, the 
soul when well employed is incurious. It is so well 
that it is sure to be well. It asks no questions of the 
Supreme Power.—Spiritual Laws. 





There are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind them 
when they go. Joy gushes from under their fingers 
like jets of light. Their influence is an inevitable 
gladdening of the heart. It seems as if a shadow of 
God’s own gift had passed upon them. They give 
light without meaning to shine. These bright hearts 
have a great work todo for God.—Faber. 





“My will, not thine, be done,” turned Paradise 
into a desert. “ Thy will, not mine, be done,” turned 
the desert into a paradise, and made Gethsemane the 
gate of heaven.—Pressensé. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Says the United Presbyterian: “The best religion is | 


that which has a good foundation of reason to build upon. 
No great work of grace in any man’s heart will be done if 
itis not done rationally, or according to reason, and no 
great movement among a people, no matter how true the 
aim, will finally succeed, unless it has this at the bottom of 
it. The attempt to save men and the world by unballasted 
enthusiasm will always fail.” 


—One of the strangest people with whom the missionary 
has to do are the Folashas of Ethiopia. They are black 
Hebrews, about 200,000 in number, living west of Jordan, 
who have as their holy writing the Old Testament in an 


Ethiopic version, and who still rigidly adhere to the Mo- | 
They are the children of He- | 


saic ceremonies and laws. 
brew immigrants, who in the time of the great dispersion 
settled in Abyssiniaand married wives of that nation. 
—Miss Alice Fletcher, the student of Indian household 
customs, says that among the Sioux, when one family bor- 
rows a kettle from another, it is expected that when the 
kettle is returned a small portion of the food that has been 
cooked in it will be leftin the bottom. The language has 


a particular word to designate this remnant. “Should this ° 


custom be disregarded by any one, that person would never 
be able to borrow again, as the owner must always know 
what was cooked in her kettle.” A white woman, on one 
occasion, returned a scoured kettle, intending to teach a 
lesson in cleanliness; but her act became the talk of the 
camp as a fresh example of the meanness of the whites. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

CARDINAL JOHN McCloskey, the chief dignitary, (the 
only Cardinal), of the Roman Catholic church in the United 
States, died on the morning of the 10th instant, at New 
York. 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR has concluded his visit to Phila- 
delphia, having delivered the last of a series of lectures on 
Biblical Exegesis on the 9th, and preached a sermon on the 
11th. 

THREE distinct shocks of earthquake were distinctly felt 
at Lynchburg, and other places in south-western Virginia, 
on the night of the 9th. Each shock was preceded by a 
rumbling sound. 

A VERY SERIOUS strike of street car drivers and conduc- 
tors has existed in St. Louis for some days. There has been 
rioting, and some loss of life. The city was more tranquil 
on the 12th, and the strike is now said to have “ collapsed.” 

EveERETT J. WARING, colored, has been admitted as an 
attorney in the Supreme Court of Baltimore. He isthe 
first colored lawyer in Maryland. Waring is a native of 
Ohio, 26 years of age, and was for three years a pension ex- 
aminer in Washington. 

A TREMENDOUS blast of dynamite—140 tons—was ex- 
ploded by the U.S. Government engineers at Flood Rock, 
in the East River, at “ Hell Gate,” New York, on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. The engineers believe that the reef was 
blown to pieces, and that when the fragments are removed 
by dredging, there will be a clear channel of 26 feet in 
depth at mean low tide. No accident occurred, the shock 
producing only aslight concussion of the earth within a 
radius of a few miles. 


Tue County Court of Wayne county, Michigan, has 
decided the law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine to be unconstitutional ‘ for technical reasons, 


and because it prevented men from engaging in a legitimate 
business.’’ 





SMALL-pox continues in Montreal. .There were 36 
deaths by it on the 12th inst. One case of “confluent” 
small-pox, has been reported in Boston. 

THE MARINE HospiTaL BUREAU has received reports 
showing that the yellow fever is epidemic in Caracas, and 
has appeared in Acapulco, and that the small-pox is raging 
in Buenos Ayres with alarming fatality. 


THE STATE VETERINARIAN of Illinois says he has or- 


| dered the killing of 23 glandered horses in various parts of 
the State withina week. He is informed that glanders ex- 
| ist extensively in Montana, Dakota, the Indian Territory, 


Arkansas and Texas, and he has written to the State Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners suggesting that prompt action 
be taken to prevent the shipment of horses, mules and asses 
from those localities into Illinois. 

EXTENSIVE prairie fires, causing great destruction of 
property, are again reported In Pierce, Cedar, Wayne and 
Knox counties, Dakota. Three fires were started near Bis- 
marck, on the 9th, it is thought, by sparks from railroad 
engines. 

THE Women’s Congress has just been held at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lucy Stone, of Boston, made an address. The fol- 
lowing papers were presented: ‘‘ Women Physicians in Hos- 
pitals for the Insane,” by Jennie McCowen, M. D., of Iowa; 
‘Justice and Not Charity the Need of the Day,” by Mrs. 
Mary E. Bagg, of New York; “The Present Phase of Wo- 
man’s Advancement,” by Rev. Augusta Cooper, of Bristol, 
New York, and “ The Religion of the Future,” by Mrs. Im- 
ogene C. Falz, of Brooklyn. Theattendance was unusually 
large, and several new members were received. 


THE Philadelphia Central Presbytery to which the Spring 
Garden church belonged, has decided to dismiss M. M. Man- 
gasarian, without trying him for “ heresy.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* Our friend, Dr. J. H. Way, of Atlantic City, pro- 
poses to spend the winter in the South, and wishes tostart, 
about the 20th instant, on horsehack, (probably from Balti- 
more), with the view of riding leisurely through Virginia, 
and the mountain country of North Carolina. This notice 
is inserted with the view that some Friend similarly in- 
clined might join him for the journey. Address him as 
above, or care of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





*,* A Conference on Temperance, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, School lane, Germantown, on First-day, 
Tenth mouth 18th, at3 P.M. All are invited. 





*,* The Western First-Day School Union will be held at 
West Grove meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
31st, to meet at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are in- 
vited. E. T. SWAYNE, 

L. B. WALTON, } Clerks. 





*,* The time of holding the select meeting of Standford 
Quarter, at Chatham, Eleventh month 5th, is at 2 o’clock 
P. M., instead of 4 P. M. as heretofore. 

THOMAS STRINGHAM. 





*,* The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will hold its Annual Meeting at Race street meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 7th, at 10 A. M., 
holding two sessions. Reports are desired from all the 
Unions andsuch First-day schools, reading associations, sew- 
ing schools, etc., not connected with Unions. Delegates 
should also be appointed, and the general attendance of all 
interested is solicited. 

Emma WOoRRELL, 


MARGARET B, LONGSHORE, I Clerks. 





*,* Friends designing to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, leaving from Philadelphia, may obtain excursion tickets 





at a reduced rate, by applying to Samuel S. Ash, (Amos Hill- 
born & Co.’s), 21 North Tenth street, in whose care a uum- 
ber of the certificate blanks, necessary to procure the tickets 
have been placed. 


*,* Quarterly and other meetings in the Tenth month 

will occur as follows : 
20th. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
22d. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
" Westbury, Flushing, L. I. 
26th. Baltimore Yearly Meeting begins: Lombard St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

27th. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
28th. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


*,* Monthly meetings in Philadelphia, as follows : 
Tenth month 2ist. Race street,at3 P.M. - 
4 “22d. Spruce street, at 10} A. M. 
_ e = Green street, at 3 P. M. 


*,* Edwin H. Coates expects to attend Friends’ Meeting 
at Medford, N. J., on First-day, 10th month 18th, and speak 
on Temperance, at 2} in the afternoon. 


*,* Friends desiring to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, can procure orders for the purchase of tickets over the 





ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, 

ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, 
WORSTED FRINGES. 


RAPSON'S No. 182 Nortu E1e@utu Srreet, 


SAXONY WOOL. 


(Cor. Cherry), Philadelphia. 


Se 


For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 


PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


LypiA A. MuRPBRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MIILINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
GWYNEDD, 


A township of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, settled, 
1698, by Welsh immigrants, with some data referring to the adjoin- 
ing township of Montgomery, also a Welsh settlement. 


1 volume, octavo, 400 pages, with portraits, five views of buildings 
and places, and a diagram of first purchasers’ lands. 


Cloth, beveled edges, $4.50. Paper covers, $4. 
A few copies are yet in my hands. Those interested are 


advised to send their orders early, as it is not likely any will 
long remain. Address, 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
PHILapepuia, (P. 0. Box 924), on West CHESTER, PA. 
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Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, at excursion 
rates, by addressing me at their earliest convenience. 
Gro.’ B. PAssMORE, Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee will hold a Conference in Friends’ meeting-house, 
Medford, New Jersey, on First-day, Tenth month 18th, at 
24 o'clock, P. M. A general invitation is cordially ex- 
tended to all. 

JOHN M. Lipprncort, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Mission, Fairmount and Beach street; re- 
ligious meeting to-morrow, (Tenth month 18th), at 11 A. 
M. First-day school at 2.45 P. M. 

Temperance meeting, Tenth month 22d, at8 P.M. All 
are invited. 


*,*Semi-Centennial.—The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of 
the Library Association of Friendsof Philadelphia will be 
held on the premises , 15th and Race streets, on 6th day even- 
ing of 10th mo. 23d, at 8 o’clock. The annual report and a 
historical account of this interesting concern will be read. 
Ofticers and committee of management for the ensuing year 
will be appointed. The meeting will also transact such 
business as comes up for action. The company of Friends 
generally is solicited. 

EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


This distressing trouble easily remedied by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 4th, 1883. 
During my younger days I was troubled with constipation and 
brisk cathartics were frequently resorted to. About ten years ago 
I commenced usin — SELTZER APERIENT with the best results. 
A small tonmpountie every morning prevents the necessity of 


| using stronger medicines, and effectually prevents the serious 


trouble before experienced. I cordially endorse it. 


E. A. CALDER, Pharmacist. 


CARPETINGS. 

All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 

New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 

Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s.) 1307 MARKET STREET. 











- Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. 


“CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
‘‘New York and Chicago Limited’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars eh Wigie ee hie 6 : *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . ‘ *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11,20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4,30 a.m. 
Niagara Express 27.40 a.m. 
Watkins Express : 3 . 7 ‘i . . 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ‘ 2 ; ‘ ‘ 27.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 24.30 a.m. 


On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Seem. 24.80 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersburg and 
—— express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 and 

.50 a.m. 
Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 


r 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ‘ gi? ote *7,00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation 72.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. a : : . $7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express a i . $9.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 om. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.87 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 

, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 

.m. on week-days. Saturdays only,5p.m. Sundays. 8 a.m. 
Fioes not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
hold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

nee except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

zap, Seranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
= noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 pm. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 
For Baltimore and Washington, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 


Luray Express, 27.40 | 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


| are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as. elsewhere 


| on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS. 


| §, R. RICHARDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N. 12th St. 


| ENGRAVING, 
| Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
| Wedding Invitations. 


a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For | 


Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 


On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For | 


Baltimore only, 11 p.m. " 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleoping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 


The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 


from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 

J. R. WOO 


TICKET OFFICES: 


D, 
General. Passenger Agen j No. 1020°:ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
_ College and Class Invitations, Fine 
| Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 





| 
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| Amos Hitiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


NOVE LTIES IN FROM FRANCE, GERMANY 
AND SCOTLAND. | 
More Fashionable Fancies. eee 
More Ingenious Weavers. DRE SS GOODS. PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


FINEST ASSORTMENT | MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
YET SHOWN. SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


| Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and : 
COOPER & CONARD, Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. | eesdianeeiitiaasees ti anrtccianeearataainl ithe esate 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on han on hand suitable for Plain 


THE REVISED VERSION and Fashionable Garments. 


Of the Holy Bible, English Edition, now ready and PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 
in stock. Prices range from Seventy-five cents up. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TaILor, 
Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. _ Soe street ee 


Orders by mail for Books or Stationery prompt- WH AT $5, 00 WILL BUY. 


ly attended to. 








i $5. 4 Oiss ed a, by nes pom, Beste, Sate, ma 
Check, or Pos' ce Order, we will send any one of the following 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green 
; 
Japan or Mixed Tea, ‘and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roaste 
1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
es Tee 2 ie ce sss) oat Black, Green, ~~ = Mixed Tea. wr 15 pounds of fine 
| m or strong roasted Coffee yrder No. e will send 25 
Our Healthful Home. pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
club together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
INVALIDs can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any suit the club, sending it all to one address, To those who wish to 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine waiks and tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely pe and sent by ex- 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. press or fright, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In « rdering, 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. nvalids cannot find — state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
address, 
a better home. eee Db send for circulars. Address, | WM. INGRAM & SON, Tra DEALERS, 
| 


31 N. Second | Street, oe 








Ouk HEALTHFUL Hog, Reading, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for cna No fea 


_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DIXO. N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly andl Handsomely Engrosed. 





GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





“THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STi. EET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
: TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
pres | SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, , Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer. J. ROBERTS FOULKE. , 











